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THE FATAL LEAP AND 





SUBSEQUENT REVENGE. 


" A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


lound BY E. BARTLETT BOWEN. 


There are ever inviting themes for the pen 
‘romance, connected with the hardy woods- 
anand his brave associates of bye-gone 
ays. Born and raised amid scenes of strife 
al bloodshed, they were taught at an early 
ee to tely upon their own resources, 
nd trust for safetyin their own physical 
rength. ‘They were ever the victims of in- 
umerable trials and hardships. 

Sad tales frequent!y came to their ears of 
‘let ome one of their clan, who had met his doom 
tthe hands of the ruthless savage. But 
it few were the instances in which they had 
countered their foe in single combat, and 
oved victorious. The leading incidents of 
e following tale are founded in facts. 

A peculiar race, indeed, was that which 
pled the valley of the Connecticut river, 
og the highlands in Orange County, on 
? Vermont side, and Grafton County, on 
¢ New Hampshire side. They were a 
ple who had braved many difficulties for 
‘it country, and ected more than one scene 
the Revolutionary struggle, although dis- 
‘from the stage of action some fifty or a 
indred miles. But their most troublesome 
lalert enemies were those who dwelt in 
it very midst—the Tories and Indians. 
en did they kidnap the Whigs and bear 
M away captives to adjoining British posts. 
h occurrences, ever and anon, happened 
he brave pioneers of Vermont and New 
ampshire. 















summer of 1777. The sun had just declined 
behind the Western hills in a “ blaze of glo- 
ry,” shedding over the face of nature those 
fascinating scenes realized only by the sad 
and pensive muser of Omnipotent Power. 
The mellow twilight of evening was spread- 
ing its holy mantle over the solitary wilder- 
ness, robing the giant pines, which stood like 
pillars against the purple sky, in gorgeous 
hues. The songster had ceased his celestial 
warblings. Night was stealing on apace to 
enshroud men in the arms of sleep. The 
echoes of the lone settler’s axe had died 
away inthe distance, and Eden-like stillness 


reigned around, Already the fire-fly had 


commenced his nocturnal wanderings. All 
things were admirably blended with those 
ineflable charms which lend the most pleas- 
ing influences to our natures ; soothing the 
turbulent uprisings of our minds, and lending 
an indescribable luxuriance to woodland 
scenery. 

At this moment was seen to emerge from 
the dark shades of the forest, the berculean 
figure of an Indian, bearing upon his shoul- 
Jer a glittering rifle. His tawny appearance 
bespoke something fierce and daring. His 
belt of wampum hung near to the ground, 
from which were suspended his tomahawk 
and scalping knife—peculiar characteristics 
of an Indian warrior. His deer-skin cover- 
ing was curiously wrought with shells and 
gold beads: his arms and neck were also or- 









It was aq delichtful evening in June, in the 
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namented with similar trinkets. His form 
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ve . “— . . . 
was athletic, perfect in every part: his|patehed cne of their number before su; 






















































neight full six feet, with proportional attri-|Jering to his hated foe. | 
butes, forming an appearance truly interest-| ‘The much injured settlers having 

ing to the fearless, but terrific to the timid|their foe in vain, returned to their home ' 

and indifferent. ‘sorely lamenting the fate of their compan; 

. * ' ny "ss =k ed P r } Dd = . . 

In the course of the day prior to his ap- Allen. For well they knew under such ;-). ’ 


i 


pearance, there had been uncommon activity cumstances death weuld be bis lot on 3; 
and secret counselings among the Tories, |tival at the Indian settlement. ‘The loss y 
which created no little uneasiness in the|a man at that critical time was a loss indeed 
minds of those who loved the cause for which And this loss was rendered doubly afilic: 

our country was then bleeding at every pore. | bY the contingency of the circumstances jy 
" which it transpired. But afflictions wey 





























Irom the inauspicious omens of the day. : 
° . “ © . > " ~ ) e roe 
interpreted by the old ladies of the settlement, |' panty a hie ¥ a. faa. s) : 
und the suspicious circumstances, which’ rough the darkntes of the night and 


. i: 6 ° ! } ont ; ea f, ps li. & Oc. 
were visible to all, the sudden and mivelerionsl' 2? density of the forest, the Indians es ape 


appearance of the Indian warrior, Tectoo, notwithstanding the cantiousness and alaeri 
(for this was his name,) the Whigs resolved ‘Y of the hardy sons of F reedom. — The lea 
upon placing a guard in the outskirts of their lers thought proper to defer their design ti 
compact settlement, and, especially, one at!® More favorable opportunity should preser: 
the termination of a certain path, which leq itself. , ne" 

back over the mountain .some ten or fifteen|, lhey had proceeded on their retreat scarce 
miles to the clan of this nefarious Tectoo,|/¥ our miles, when Allen began to pond 
notorious for his cunning and trickery, and|seriously upon the sufferings which the mo 
not less so for his aversoin to the Whigs and |row’s dawn would witness. He began 


—_ A ° im ‘ . x COOH | » he 
to the cause of Freedom. Kidnapping in/Si?g means of escape. Although he ba 


company with the Tories was his delight .|fearful odds to contend with, yet he deter 
since they had formed an alliance with him|™!ned to attempt it. Allen was a man a 
and his associates, monsters in wickedness, |%tbletic form and invincible courage, being 
inured to hardsbips and well acquainted with 
‘the character of his subtle foe. From the 
‘conversation among the Indians, whose la 


i 


The Whigs immediately put their design 
into execution. And with that expidition 


and alacrity for which they were so justly| oe he partially understood, he learned 
celebrated, in the short space of thirty min-/ 5 ,° ; be neo emia 

ie share thi HR ah lg! tah . {that on the following morning be was tole 
utes every thing was ready jor ine reception) 


) ‘placed in a state of nudity, as a_ target, for 
ofthe wary and indubitable foe. F 


ithe reception of the fatal arrow. = ‘This. di 
Hour after hour passed, but no foe appear-|course added to his design of effecting his e 
ed. <All were about retiring for the night, 


cape from so unweleome guests. Come lie 
when suddenly the report of a gun was'/or come death, he determined to attemptit 
heard in the direction which led to the path|f{e began by lagging in the rear, and com 
often frequented by this warrior of whose | plaining of weariness and inability of braving 
fate we are about to speak. Immediately|so rapid a march. He urged them to hil 
their ears were saluted by the Indian watch-|him, as he was only a burthen to them 
word, “ Owish, owish.” Every man instantly | This, however, he knew they would not do 
and simultaneously was upon his feet, and|if they did their diversions for the morro 
with speed hastened to the scene of conflict.! would be frustrated. This was the least 
Even mothers with infants at their breasts.|hjs fears. 

stood ready in case of an emergency, attired) « Ah,” says Teetoo, in broken English 2 
in the arms that God and Nature gave them, with a chastly smile, “ does the pale face tine 
if nothing more. so easily ?. Does he not fear the valiant am 

Hearts beat with quick and heavy pulsa-|of Tectoo ?” 

tions. Voices were hushed as still as death.| ‘ No!” said Allen, sternly, “ nor does th 
yes were strained with avidity to catch but|pale face fear death ; but watching and anx 
a glimpse of the enemy. Every momentiety have made his legs weary, and his ¢y* 
that passed was one of suspense and anxiety.|/heavy, and he wishes rest.” 

They advanced cautiously but no enemy! Tectoo having begged, remonstrated 
appeared. They had fled on discovering| threatened to no purpose, gave orders ‘0 i 
that they were detected, taking with them,}son to lead on the band, while he himse 


Allen, the sentinel on duty, he having dis-' would attend the tardy prisoner. “Go,” 
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be, * prepare the buck and pheasant for the 
morrow 's festival. 
~ So saying, he returned to his prisoner who 
was seated upon a fallen pine musing with 
sadness. * Haste, pale-face, or the morning 
iyiil dawn ere we reach my wigwam. = | 
eucll the bloody hounds upon our track,” 
aa he. Allen rose tardily from his seat 
and followed his captor with a slow but stea- 
dy pace. His separation from the rest of 
the clan was just what he desired, and with- 
out it his plot would be frustrated. 

Owing to the confusion of the moment, 
they had neglected to bind their prisoner as 
was customary among them, buat relied upon 


their numbers and sagacity for the safety of | 


Kheir victim. © They passed on in silence: 
‘| some two or three miles, until they came to 
ent fe jutting brow on the mountain, around which 


one could pass with difficulty; over the| 


nountain it was impossible to pass, and to 
co around on the other side would require an 
hour or two longer. So he determined to 


tempt this passage ; for his companions be-| 
bal fMfore him had passed this way, as was visible | 
by the broken twigs and fresh tracks, seen by | 


of fhe moon which then shone brichtly. 


The Indian took the lead and Allen fol-' 


viifmmpowed till they came near the middle, when 

llen suddenly stopped and said it was im- 
aifmmpossible for him to proceed farther until he 
nelfm™—nad refreshed his weary frame by a_ short 


Fora man ready and willing to die under 
“Mpich ageravating circumstances was not like- 


) elmest. The Indian remonstrated but of no| 1 
tMmse. Rest Allen would have at all events. | was sufficient to intimidate the stoutest heart 





TNTAIN GEA. 
of certain death before him, the night scenes 
that met his eyes, aroused every emotion of 
hope and fear of which the human heart is 
susceptible. 

A chance, a narrow chance of escare Was 
now before him. The Indian had lfeaned 
his rifle against the rock, between the prison- 
er and himself, unconscious of danger, when, 
with the velocity of lightning, Allen jumped 
‘upon his feet, snatched the weapon and hurl- 


ed it down the bank. Some may wonder why 


i 7° ens i 1, Ant 
ihe did not conve;Tt the wea 


1] n into his own 
‘defence by disc hareing its contents Into the 
ibreast of his enemy. ‘Two reasons are as- 
isignable: first, Allen was a man that shrunk 
from an advantage | rocured in that way. 
Cowardly minds alone are capal le of somean 
anact. ‘The second reason was, he feared 
lest the report might arouse his subtle foes in 
advance, who, at most, were not more than 
two miles ahead. 

The Indian was thunderstruck. “ Now, 
sir,’ said Allen, “red-skin, you or | have 
come here to meet our final Judge. These 
rocks below us are soon to be sprinkled with 
the blood of a guilty Indian or an innocent 
| pale-face !*? No: sooner had these words 
‘been ejaculated than the savage laid his 
-hand upon the handle of his tomabawk, 
‘whereupon Allen clenched him around the 
'waist. They were beth powerful men: cach 
‘contending for life under circumstances aw- 
fully terrific! The very look down the bank 





or shake the most composed mind, 
They stood fora moment balanced upon 


\ieimy tobe frightened by the menaces of one | one leg, hanging, as it were, upon the very 


 if/mhom he actually detests. This passage of 
omic mountain Allea was perfectly acquainted | 
vingiimwith, having frequently passed it on his hunt- | 
ngexcursions. They both at length sat 
e@m™own upon a rock. Sad and pensive was’ 
dof™mAllen, but his companion was the reverse. 
‘TNMs hoarse laugh rang through the caverns’ 


He very heavens—on either side a narrow 
nd difficult zigzag path only of sufficient | 
idth for two to pass abreast—below was a| 
etpendicular descent of some two or three 









ih . . . 

 BIndred feet, interlaced with small shrubs 
nt d projecting rocks, up the sides of which’ 
eye wind whistled with terrific howlings, | 


tich,together with the fitful and melancholy 
“a pect presented above and around, the gloo- 
) PY requiuams of the winds, the howlings of 
oe Mountain wolves, the harsh and discord- | 
words of his savage master, the prospect 


verge of death, when suddenly a thought 
struck his mind. He fell obliquely and with 
a sudden jerk disengaged himself from his 
adversary, having caught hold of a slim bush 
which by a beneficent Providence was there 


planted. The Indian, with a mournful how), 


rolled down the steep declivity and was dash- 


st MD! the mountain, which indeed was startling. | ed in pieces. 
Above t] j yeas lifts . mk aS Re. .. f 
vove them were projecting cliffs that defied! Allen exultingly retraced his steps, and 


the morning beheld him relating his perilous 
adventure, his listening neighborsall congrat- 
ulating him upon his escape, and rejoicing 
because he had rid them of this relentless 
monster, although they scarce made it a prin- 
ciple a to rejoice 3n a brother's calamity or an 
enemies overthrow.” Butin this instance 


joy litup every feature and they partook of 


the morning’s repast with cheerfulness—all 
applauding the courageous and meritorious 


conduct of their brave deliverer. 
% ” x v 4 * 
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Years passed on. The warsceased. Lib-| flints, loaded his gun, and, without com, 








erty with its innumerable blessings spread its | nicating his intentions to any of his fay, 

hallowed influences over community. The|sauntered forth and was soon at the place » 
hum of business was heard throughout the ; conflict, which he knew must be fatal to ,,, 
land which but a few years before was the|or both. On his arrival he found the !y4),, 


theatre of many sanguinary encounters. | leaning against a tree, with his chin resi, 
on the muzzle of his rifle. 


Peace and plenty smiled around the sturdy 
settlers. hey were fast recovering from 
their losses occasioned by the war. 

At this period, one day between sunset and 
dark, Allen was sitting in the doorway of his 
house, upon a stool of his own -manufacture, 
puffing away upon his corncob pipe, revol- 
ving in his mind the past scenes of his life 
and the future prospects of the land destined 
by fate to become the emporium of commerce, 
and polar star, in arts and sciences, to sur- 
rounding nations. Atthis moment a noise 
was heard at the corner of the house. Allen 
looked up and beheld an Indian approaching, 
attired in all the habiliments of war. The 
red man did nvt advance with that cautious- 
ness usual to his race, but marched boldly 
up to the cabin and stood before Allen. 

‘Good evening,” said the Indian, who 
could speak good English, “ how does Allen, 
the Fearless, as we call him, do?” 

“ Well, very well; but what has brought 
rou, an infernal red-skin, to the cabin of 

Villiam Allen, at this lute hour?” 

“ Revenge!” 

“ Ah, can you not forget that, eh?” 

“Never, old man, while the Great Spirit 
lets me live. You killed my father, and 
conscience and the laws of my tribe say I 
must have blood for blood. Revenge | 
seek.” : 

“ Well, Indian, you know where William 
Allen’s hut stands, and when you come by 
day and act like an honest white man, you 
shall have satisfaction ; otherwise—” 

“Enough. We will meet to-morrow, as 
the sun passes over the trees, in the hurri- 
cane piece—you know where. I could have 
revenged my father by killing you at your 
door, but that would not have been according 
to your notions of honor and the customs of 
your fathers, and I am willing—” 

“ Yes, Indian, we will meet at sunrise 
precisely, and you remember as soon as the 
morning’s compliments are passed, the work | 
of death begins. Remember as soon as this 
is done old Bill Allen will blaze away and 
< have oo y privilege,” 

rently the tted in friendship. 
Alles retired. to feat ee" the Indian to the 
forest. Morning dawned ; Allen arose, took 


morning,” replied the 
commenced the “bush fight,” before , 


3 


“Good morning,” says Allen. «Go 
ndian. And the 


uy 


qualed. The Indian fired, and quick , 


lightning dodged behind the nearest t;. 
Allen again examined his flint and told | 
antagonist to stand forth. The Indian jy) 
re-loaded. They both fired but withouy 
fect. Quick as thought the artful dode; 
was resorted to. They glided from one t;, 
to another, using every means which jing, 
nuity could invent in order to gain an x 
vantage, 

The Indian finding himself unable to oy 
wit his equally cunning adversary, proposs 
to go into the opening and upon a given gy 
nal, load and fire. Allen readily consentg/ 
They retired to the clearing, and upon a 9 
en signal both commenced loading at a six 
distance from each other, The Indian w 
hurried and sure; Allen more method: 
but less effectual. The ramrods were \w 
drawn at the same time; but Allen, inst 
of throwing his upon the ground, as did} 
antagonist, attempted to return it to its plax 
and in so doing received a ball through i 
abdomen which sent his spirit before | 
Great Judge. 


* * * * * ¥ 


Years have passed by since that fatalo 
currence. Seed time and harvest have cor 
and gone. Seasons with their changes—'i 
with its various vicissitudes have come 1 
departed. Millions have been ushered in 
existence, and millions have been called 
pass through death’s struggles. But the 
are some in the land of the living whom 
member this story which I have related, 0 
often relate it to their story-seeking childret 
Near the banks of the Connecticut may! 
seen the grave of as noble a soul as ever § 
ted with life’s balmy zephyrs. 





Mock Rerinement.—Kitchen girls ' 
now termed “ Young ladies of the lower # 
lor.” People who go about grinding knit 
scissors and razors are termed “ gentlewe® 
the revolution.” Folks that dig clams 





his bullet pouch, powder horn, fixed his 


termed * Profound investigators.” 




















Che ftluse. 
WHO'S VOLD OF ERROR? 


Who dares to boast he does not err, 
Ensbrouded in this house of clay ; 

Or never cast a poisoned slur, 
To pierce the heart and bar the way? 


Can there be one on this wide earth, 
Whose daily deeds at eve are traced, 
That finds there naught to mar his worth, 

. And finds no moments run to waste? 


If this can be, that boast is trae— 
Live on divine and take thy ease; 

In crooked paths some precepts strew, 
That all may feel the heavenly breeze. 


Sut let us see this is not so; 
Distempered fancies oft deceive; 
Too oft we drink the cup of woe, 
In this dark ‘‘vale of tears’’ beneath. 


For who that’s joined his fellow men, 
Can pass through life without revile? 
Although his faults were strangers then, 
They’re introduced in solemn style. 


No soul that lives is free from stain, 
However strict his watch may be; 

What seemeth loss may yet be gain, 
If self we test on bended knee. 


Yes there’s a beam in every eye, 

For each to guard with watchful care; 
So startle not nor breathe a sigh, 

As all that live man’s lot must share. 


Who e’er has watched his inward breast, 
And closely scanned each treasure there ; 
Knows not too well himself at best, 
But knows too well what errors are, 


Randolph, April 24th, 1845. 8. 





BIBLE, 


Bible!—Blessed Bible! 
Treasure of the heart! 
What sweet consolation 
Doth thy page impart; 
In the fiercest trial, 
In the deepest grief, 
Strength, and hope, and comfort, 
In each boly leaf. 


Bible—let me clasp thee— 
Anchor of my soul! 

When the storm is raging, 
When the waters roll, 

When the frowning heavens 
Darken every star, 

And no hopeful beacon 
Glimmereth afar, 

Be my refuge, Bible! 
Then be thou my stay; 

Guide me on life’s billow— 
Light the dreary way. 


Tell me of the morrow, 
When a sun shall rise, 
That shall glow forever 
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In unclouded skies— 
Tell me of that haven 

In the climes above, 
Where the bark rides safely 

In a sea of love. ? 


Bible—‘et me clasp thee! 
Chronicle divine, 

Of a world's redemption, 
Of a Savior, mine! 
Wisdom for the simple, 
Riches for the poor, 
Hope for the desponding, 
For the sick, a cure. 

Rest for the weary, 
Ransom for the slave, 
Courage for the fearful— 

Life beyond the grave! 


Bible'—Blessed Bible' 
‘Treasure of the heart, 
What sweet consolation 
Doth thy page impart; 
In the fiercest trial, 
In the deepest grief, 
Strength, and hope, and comfort 
In each holy leaf. 





Moral Tales. 


SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. No. II. 


BY MISS 8S. A. HILL. 
- William Munson was the chief of all 
rogues, as well as the best scholar, and kind- 
est school-fellow, that was ever subjected to 


ithe government of Academic restrictions, or 


the monarchial authority of a Preceptor. 
Was a thoughtless one in trouble, by not get- 
ting a lesson prepared in season, Munson 
was sure to assist him in making it passable ; 
was an artless wight to be called upon to 
be prepared with a composition—kind Mun- 
son’s pen always furnished one; was a frolic 
in demand, Munson always planned the 
whole scheme, and saw it duly and fitly exe- 
cuted, always wearing that sedate and sol- 
emn face, which is belonging to the sacred 
office of Deaconship; indeed William Mun- 
son concealed so much roguery under the 
sacerdotal length of his face, that in due 
time the appellation of “ Deacon ” was accor- 
ded to him by usual assent, much to the dis- 
approbation of certain functionaries who 
K a slager that title ty virtue of office. But 
little cared we ; and Dea. Munson cared still 
less. By universal approval he was the 
favorite of the school teachers and pupils ; all 
loved the jolly souled fellow. But there was 
one exception ; a moody, morose person, by 
name Ben Cowdry, the whole vengeance of 
whose nature was lavishedupon Munson, If 
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a clever joke, or witty repartee was uttered,| 


instead of joining io the merry Jaugh,. he 


wonld frown and move sullenlyaway. What 
the cause of this visible dislike could be, no 
one could tell. The animosity of Cowdry) 
seemed an inborn sentiment, and he lost no 
opportunity in manifesting its bitterness. 
Things proceeded in this course till near the 
close of the term, when all was bustle and 
activity in preparing for the approaching ex- 
amination. By request of the pupils it was 
to be accompanied } in the evening by an ex- 
hibition, in which the whole originality 
the school was to be brought forth. 


son was the main support in this arrange- 


ment; we all looked to him for direction, and 
our expectations were raised to the highest 


pitch. We met often to rehearse our allotted 
parts in order that we might have ihem per- 
fect. 
take any part in the neriormafice, nothing 
had been assigned to him, One evening 
while returning from the Academy (where 
all had been engaged i ina rehearsal) with a 
fair lady upon each arm, whom Dea. Mun- 


son with Christian kindness and philanthro- 


py, was escorting to their boarding places ; 


they were chatting socially upon the varied. 
when casually the, 
name of Cowdry was ‘twentioned and one of 


events of the evening 


the ladies remarked that he was one of the 
strangest men she had ever met,—of the 
name of gentleman he was unw orthy. 
“True he is a singular fellow,” replied 
Munson, “and that reininds me that a friend 
of mine, a room-mate of Cowdry’s s, cautioned. 
me in the course of the evening to beware of 
Ben, for he was in violent wrath, and vowed) 
he would take summary vengeance upon me 
for not allotting him a part in the comedy.” 
“Do you dread his vengeance ?” 
“ Certainly not, but it would be unpleasant 
to have a disagreement with a schoolmate.” 
Just at this moment they turned a cor-! 
ner, to cross the common which lay between 


the church and grave-yard, when they were 


startled by alow moan. They turned to see 
from whence it proceeded, when, lo! a 
frightful figure advanced towards them with 
a long winding sheet around the form, and! 
eyes which emitted fire,—both ladies shriek- 
ed, and one fainted. Munson stood firm,and 


waited for it to advance, but as it showed no difficulty. 


disposition to come in closer contact, he 
sprang with a bound towards it, and, grasp- 
ing 


of | 
Maun- 


‘worse than that of a sudden 


As Cowdry had expresséd no wish to. 


‘immersion. 
at the ghostly habiliment, disrobed bim afterpiece, Munson did not think it best ' 


ce. 
meanness of the presumptuous fel! oy 


raised him in his arms and despite hi; 
cles and endeavors to escape, he carried 
toa frog pond near by, and plunged 
completely into the muddy pool—re: 
his steps he regained the ladies and 
finished their walk in haste. As MM, 
was anxious to see the result of the 


immersion, coming by the place of the , 
countre, he espied the garb which he 
torn from him, and hasti! y rolling 


: U 
advanced to the margin of the pond x 
he saw Cowdry shaking the mud from 
person, being satisfiéd no harm was 
sousing 
cold bath, he resolved to have a little 
and see what sort of a ghost he should mz 
so drawing the sheet in the best manne; 
could by passing it over his hat, and wip 

it closely around him it gave him the ap 
ance of being suspended i in the air, as 
night was so dark, that the space of | 
clothes between the lower edge of the 

and the ground was perfectly invis 
Thus attired, he stealthily approached 
crest-fallen Sadlank’ who was busily eng: 
in muttering threats against the person 
Munson. ‘Turning nround, be saw the fic 
before him apparently sus pended a foot 
two from the earth; and, trembling with 
prehension and fear, he sprang for the mai 
road. The figure would noiselessly ¢/ 
before him, first passing on one side, and ins 
moment passing to the other. Frighter 
at length by the ghostly chase, he sprang 
the door of one of the villagers, and rushed 
into the house; but forgetting to close t! 
door behind him, the spectre followed. Per 
ceiving he had not escaped from the pursu' 


‘he rushed to a window and flinging it oe ! 
‘sprang again into the street. 


Monson thir 
ing that he bad retaliated sufficiently for 


trick which had been played upon him, 


‘unrobed himself, and appeared in his usua 
garb, much to the astonishment of the fami'y, 
who had viewed the spectre chase will 
much amazement, and joined in the mer 
laugh which he sent-forth at the success © 
Cowdry’ s trick. 

The next morning the poor fellow took 
departure from the school, but not b te 
Munson had called to try to reconcile '¢ 
It was of no avail; he si) 
vowed that he would take vengeance for ‘! 
As he made no mention of the 


and showed the form of Cowdry. Nerved by/recall it to his mind and thus they parted 
indignation, and vexed by the audacity and! Right merry were the scholars w hen thes 



















rd that Cowdry was outwitted, and many | 


\ } 
» had showed so much courage the pre- 


jing evening; but in the excitement of 


» examination the remembrance of the af-| 


. , ‘ + i Wane a 
. passed away, and Cowdry was forgot- 


Five years had passed since the event 
aken of had occured, when Munson, who 
J now become a “limb of the law,” was. 
sing through one of the western states but 
‘yy months since, and as he was passing 
» Sabbath in a little village, he dropped 
a place of worship. The countenance 
‘the preacher seemed familiar to him, still 
could not recall where he had seen it be-| 
ye, In the course of his remarks he spoke | 
supernatural conversions, and then in a 
ice solemn as the grave recounted how he 
as ** called into a state of salvation,” by the 
spearance of an angel who hovered around 
ithe air, and seemed to warn him to shun 
be wrath to come.” He was led to attend 
the warning, and had now for four years 
ren engaged in the ministry. The faces of 
auditory were clad in solemnity, but 
lunson knew the whole event. The time, 
e place, and all the circumstances led him 
remember the encounter with Cowdry 


hen a member of the school in R.——. | 
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NOBILITY OF MECHANICS, 


okes were levied at the young ladies} — 


BY NISS M E. WENTWORTH. 


Toil on! sun-Lurnt mechanic. God has 
placed thee in thy lot, perchance, to guide the 
flying car that whirls us on frem scene 
lo scene, or fric na Lo frie nd : bind down the 
warring waves of ocean, tempest tossed; or 
chain the red artillery of heaven. 

Toil on! Without thy powe r, earth, 
though her sands were one vast Pactolus of 
gold, would be a waste of tinselled tears and 
clittering giief; and want and woe, and 
splendid misery, gleam out from all her trea- 
sured mines. Rich soils would perish in 
their richness, and the fruits of sa@ssons 
changing, die ungathered from the hervest. 

Toil on! Jehovah was a workman too. 
“Tn the beginning God created the heaven 
and earth,” atid from confused chaos sprang 
this perfect world, the perfect workmanship 
of the eternal uncreated power. Up rose the 
mighty firmament, and back the sullen surg- 
es swept, submissive, tamed, each to their 
several bounds. And there he set great 
lighis: the glorious sun to bless the day ; 
the timid moon to wear at night the milder 
lustre of the radtant orb. He painted heaven 
with mingling blue and white, and in the 


luch to the credit of the parson he made no} vaulted arch a modest star peeped out, seem- 
ention of the part in which he himself was! ing, by the majesty of the sun and moon, 
¢ principal actor, but assigned it all to an like astray lily breathing out its love of meek 


< 


verruling Providence, who snatched him as/ and blushing liveliness, in the gay tints of 


“brand from the burning,” by an especial | opening bud and rich voluptuous blossom. 


terposition of Gabriel. Munson pursued 


Wondering, there dawned another and a 


jis journey the next day, much amused at / third, till clustering, clinging to the spacious 


idea that the people had been “ enter- 
ining an angel unawares,” and leaving the 
arson to rejoice in his especial cali from 
leath unto life. 

East Randolph, Vt. 


i. 





Progress or Art.—Speaking of the recent 


wention for accurately copying engravings and | 


ints of every kind, at very trifling expense, the 
oudon **Art-Union’’? says:— 


“In this age of wonders it is a consolation to know, | 
fat matter is not endowed with intellectual power— 


t machinery cannot think: for imagination can 
reely limit the boundaries to which science ~may 
lain, or caleulate the extent to which the work of 
‘an’s hand will do the work of man.—We do not 
esign to speculate upon the ultimate result of ac- 


canopy, they read in the calm water of the 
sea, the story of their radiant loveliness. 
From thence assured, they fear not sun nor 
moon, but faithfully distil their pensive light. 
Old ocean tossed her creseent spray, and 
from her hidden depths creatures of life came 
up, and flew above the earth ; winged fowls 
and birds, and flying fish, and the great 
whale, dark emperor of the sea, 

And God created man! Six days he la- 
bored, and the seventh he reposed; while 
from the sea, the earth, the air, and all that 
in them is, went up a chorus of extatic praise 
to God, the first the eternal architect. 

Toil on! Drink from the dews that heay- 
en distills; fragrant flowers, the bursting 
buds, the blessed air, is untold wealth to the 
hard browed and bronzed mechanic. Rich 





nmulated marvels.—We shall only say,—that what- 
fer shall tend to make accessible to the many, good 
Nand good Literature, is a boon to mankind. 


coffers bring a snare, canker and heart corro- 
Sion, God’s wealth is yours, a wealth to 
which decaying gold is vanity and dross. 
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Toil on! Proud peer, and prince, and pe- | endeavor are one; when we can name |. 
dant, sage, statesinan and priest, now claim | artist—not earthly craftsman only, by 
the tribute of a tomb, which fain would spired thinker, that with heaven-ma., .. 
drive away the greedy worm; and splendid | plements conquers heaven for us. | , 
eloquence and mocking tears are shed above poor and humble toil that we may have / 
the dust which lies as common as the plebe-| must not the high and glorious toil’ for j,, 
ian herd. The grave is the great leveler.|in return, that he may have light, cuida,., 
Blest grave! Grave of the tanned mechan- | freedom, immortality ! .These two, jy . 
ic ! 
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A spirit speaks from thence and willing their degrees, I honor; all else is chaff .,, 
ears may learn some task, which monuments | dust, which let the wind blow whether }: \. 
of gold have not a power toteach. Proud | teth. 4 
oat Praveen gem ae rye a ara | Unspeakably touching is it, however, y},, 
and wee ink that when old Time sha oi ates Soy on 
tire, the he? go out with weariness; acon etwas — he that nu 
lire, twardly for the lowest of man’s wap: 
ion’s sullen surge shall sweep away your | jg also toiling inwardly for the highest. §,): 
greatness and your chivalry; above “ the limer, in this world, know I nothing thay. 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,”| peasant saint, could such anywhere nov}, 
the handiwork of God Ss oWn nobleman shall! met. Such a one will take thee back to Na». 
live, immutable as time, while Time his Em-! areth itself ; thou wilt sce the splendor y 
pire holds, eternal as Eternity ! pulse spring from the humblest depths ¢ 

‘earth, like a light shining into great dar. 
ness. 


’ 
, 








BODY AND MIND. 
BY CARLYLE. 


Two men I honor, and aothird. First, 
the toflworn craftsman, that, with earth-made 
implements, laboriously coffquers the earth, 
and makes her man’s. i 


~ 


And again : it is not because of his toil t)y 


|I lament for the poor; we must all teil, o 
| steal, (however we name our stealing,) which 


.is worse; no faithful workman finds his tas 


a pastime. The poor man is hungry ani 


V ul _athirst,but for him also there is food and dria: 
enerable to me Is he is heavy laden and weary, but for him al. 
the hard ‘hand, crooked, coarse; wherein,! 29 the 


heavens send sleep, and the deepes; 


notwithstanding, lies a cunning virtue, inde-| jy his smoky crib a clear dewy heaven ol 


feasibly royal, as of the sceptre of this plan- 
et. Veenmbla too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude in- 
telligence ; for it is the face of a man living 
man-like. Oh, but the more venerable for 
thy rudeness even because we must pity as 
well as love thee! Hardly entreated broth- 
er! 
were thy straight limbs and fingers so defor- 
med ; thou wegt our conscript, on whom the 
lot fell, and fighting our battle’ wert so mar- 
red. For in thee, too, lay a God-created form 
but it was not to be unfolded ; incrusted must 
it stand with the thick adhesions and deface- 
ments of labor; -and thy body, like thy soul, 
was not to know freedom. et toil on, thou, 
thou art in the duty, be out of it who may ; 
thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, 
for daily bread. 

A second man I honor, and still more 
highly ; him who is seen toiling for the spir- 
itualty indispensable—not daily bread, but 
bread of life. Is not he, too, in his. duty, en- 
deavoring towards inward harmony —reveal- 
ing this by act and by word, through all his 
outward endeavores, be they high or low ?— 
Highest of all when his odfwar and inward 

2» 


. 


For us was thy back so bent, for us’ 


rest envelopes him, and fitful glimmering: o 
cloud-skirted dreams. But what I do moun 
over is, that the lamp of his soul should go 
out ; that no ray of heavenly, or even eattl: 
ly, knowledge should visit him ; but only in 
the haggard darkness, like two spectres, {eat 

indignation. Alas! while the body 
stands so broad and brawney, must the sou! 
lie, blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost anni: 
hilated! Alas! was this, too, a breath of 
God ; bestowed in heaven, but on earth never 
to be unfolded! That there should one man 
die ignorant, who had capacity for know: 
edge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happet 
more than twenty times in a minute, as bY 
some computation it does. 





A Pretty Passacre. The following is fro" 
the pen of a popular author: ‘Of what more pr 
cious offering can be laid upon the altar of a ma?’ 
heart, than the first love of a pure, earnest and 
feetionate girl? Let him tremble, as accursed 
of God and man, if he has sought to turn her dew 





tion into shame and wretchedness. 
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Stloral Tales. \'eave, as the early shades of an autumn twi- 


‘ , 
vin¢ . . ; ‘ Y 
I were [ast fal 


cht eathering round He stirred 
aS ] ' ban: a 
GETTING MARRIED. tf Beaslae 1.75 gt ee pats wide bs 

seil listlessly intoa chair, and placing his fi 
«Tlove her!” exclaimed a young man,!upon the iron fender he soon became wonder- 
with no inconsiderable degree of ardor. ully absorbed in his own reflection. He 
« But can you support her in the style to was a young man of domestic tastes and ex- 
which she has been accustomed ? It costs cellent habits, he re red with joy his 
something to get married now-a-days. We. father’s fireside, and all the sweet sympathi s 
have to begin where our fathers ended,” saidiof that dear home circle, of which he was 
his P “ompanion. nce a lor 7 and lovi: rm mber. They had 
“True, Ned; if she w ould only begin|passed away, and he had long lived upon the 

with me—-why she’s poor herself.” ~ 'vold bounties of a boarding house. Hi 
“Yes, and proud too; the fact is, Womenjheart yearned with unspeakable desire for a 
re quire as acets walting upon, or fashion re-| place to cail his own, with the delightful pe- 
quires it—so many servants, just such a styl jculiarities, “my wife,” “ my fireside,” “ my 


of living—that, for my part, I have given upjtable.” It does not appear what conclusion 
all thoughts of marrying.” Ned said this Charley came to, or whether he came to any 
with some bitterness, as if he had good rea-|2 tall. Evening found him at his toilet, pre- 
son for feeling it. paring for a party. 

“My business is good,” pursued the other,| Long before the appointed hour, he wa: 
intent upon his own affairs, “uncle thinks|teady, and waiting the tardy movements of 
my prospects very fair, if I live prudenthy—jhis watch. Though noone knew better how 
itcosts around sum at the hotel—I n night} to fill up the niches of time with something 
support a snag fittle establishment’ at the|useful and pleasant, there was now a ros tless- 
same expense.” iness of spirit, which refused to be quieted. 

“Ves, if snug little establishments were in| He sallicd forth into the street, and, after 
the fashion, Charley.” | various turns, at length bent his steps toward 

“ She is amiable and intelligent, she aust} ——— Clark’s: mt isic and mirth met his 
be economical, bec ause she always has been ear, and bright lig! hts streamed from the win- 
obliged to be, ‘ > declars »d Ch: itle Vy, abruptly; lows. Mal a! cing lis vreetings to ti 1e@ ladies of 
stopping as if a new thought had struck him.|the house, and uttering a few gentle truisms 

“Perhaps so—but shall you both be inde-|to those about him, he sought among the 
pendent enough to begin i ina small way? injb vies of fair women, one pr tiy we 1 ome, 
fact to live within your means—for if you ia-|which seemed to say, “come hi ither.” He 
tend to get along in the world you must live| sto dl aloof, in no seeming hurry to seek a 


within your means.” 





place by her sid , already half occupied by 
“Well, it’s a pity;” said Charley, some-janoiher, while his eye discussed with keen- 
what damped by the cool inquiries of hisjest scrutiny the fowt ensemble of Fanny’s 
friend, “ think what quiet, charming quarte rs} dress. Conscious of his earnest admiring (#) 
I might have. lam heartily sick of the off-| raze, Fanny seemed to hear the beatings of 
hand bachelor life, we now lead. What !jher own heart, and hope, and fear, and love, 
must I wait till I make a fortune before ];came and went, and went and came, like 
marry ?” smiles and shadows across her spirit. “A 
“Or be over head and ears in debt,” sug-jnew and spledid silk,” thas ran Charley’s 
gested Ned. ithoughts, “that looks extravagant; the brace- 
“That I will never do!” exclaimed Scott,j/et I never saw before; I wonder if she is 
right earnestly ; and it is to be regretted thatj! fon d of such gewgaws. What is that dang- 
every young man does not make a similar|liag from her hair; a gold pin ora gold tas- 
determination with independence and judg- sel —I should like to know how much it cost’ 
ment enough to keep it. | Not very lover-like comments it must be con- 
Here the two came toa turn in the street|fessed, but he was looking beyond the be- 
_— they took different directions. _Char-jtrothed and the bride, to what signified a 
ley bent his steps toward his store and in no}: rreat deal more, he was looking for a “ help- 
merry mood, Ned—I know not where. /meet,” one for dark days as well as bright. 
Charles Scott entered his counting-room| 1 am afraid she wont da for me—and this 
and shut the door; the business of the dayjis her uncle’s house, she will want to live 
Was over, and the clerks were preparing to just so"’—something like a sigh escaped him 
3—17 
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as he walked to another part of the room. 
Fanny watched his departure, wondering 
when he would return; she was sure he 
would rejoin her, by and by, he always had | 
of late. But no return—had he only known | 
that Fanny’s silk was not a new one—newly | 
turned and newly fitted, it had indeed been! 
by needle and skill, so as to make it quite as | 
good as new—how prudent and thrifty that | 
was! had he known, the bracelet was a crift | 
two years before; and the gold pin, why it 
was a decoration borrowed to please his eye 
—so Fanny was not so culpable after all. 
I say, had Charley known all this, he had 
not stayed away so strangely and -coldly al! 
that livelong evening, while Fanny’s heart 
was sinking ; mournfully did a tear gather 
in her eye as she beheld him depart, without 
a parting glance or a farewell word. 

Charles Scott was not quite satisfied. He 
really loved Fanny, but he was afraid to 
marry her. It was nota sickly, sentimental 
love. It counted the cost, and calculated the 
chances, albeit love, it is said, understands 
no aritlimetic, and knows no reason. He 
had fixed principles of action, and settled 
rules to govern his choice of a wife; he did 
not mean that love should Jaugh him out of 
them or blind him to their value. No, he 
determined to abide by them. 

Some time passed away, and never was a 
man more devoted to business. Perhaps he 
dreamed of Fanny, but he did not visit her. 

Behold a gathering of friends, a pleasant 
little company. Charles is there and Fanny 
too. 

He thought she never looked so charming- 
ly, with her simple braid of hair, and her 
modest, fawn-colored dress; there was some- 
thing sad and reproachful in her eye, it smote | 
him to the heart— dear Fanny, how can 
she interpret my coolness?” was the ques- 
tioning fondness. ‘I mean to see her, and 
be frank with her; and explain to her all my 
views. Ifshe is a girl of sense, she cannot 
but approve, if she is not ”—such a contin- 
gency remained unprovided for ; an excellent 
resolution, Charley, abide by it. It so hap- 
pened, or was contrived (love’s chances are 
not always scrutable) the two found them- 
selves treading their way alone through the 
hushed streets at an early hour. Now for 
Charley’s resolution—yes, he kept it. 

« But Fanny,” he continued, with remarka- 
ble self-possession, after a few preliminaries | 
not to be repeated, “I want you to under-| 
stand exactly my situation, how I intend for 


there was a pleasant little. sitting-room, »'" 





the present to live, and what plans we must 





pursue. I mustlive within my means, ; 
just sitting out in life my means are 1 

rily small. Iam liable to the fluctuatio, 
the business world, we must begin with , 
we can independently afford—no das))),. 
out with a borrowed capital for me. \ 
must take all these things into serious co». 
sideration before you answer me. — Perha, 
you may feel that you cannot conform , 
such bumble circumstances. I will not di. 
appoint or deceive you.” At that momen, 
Fanny thought that she could decide instay,. 
ly—for she saw only a rose tinted future. 

Now Fanny listened. 

“Do not decide now, Fanny; think thy; 
all over,” was his parting injunction, at 
close of this long walk, during which, thou 
he had said a great deal, he had a great de! 
more to say—‘ and then decide carefully ani 
conscientiously.” 

Fanny did think it all over; much that he 
had said was quite new to her. To be mar. 
ried it must be confessed, had implied to he 
mind, what it does to the mind of too m: 
young ladies—gay visions of wealth and ip. 
dependence, doing every thing on wishes—a 
lover in the husband, amusement in the) 
lor. Fanny belonged to that class of | 
who without fortune or expectation, 
been brought up amid the appliances 
wealth. She was an orphan and lived in 
family ofan uncle. With a few parlor cu: 
ties, and none in the kitchen, she had lived 


an easy, independent life, floating on in so ff 
ciety with untried energies and undeveloped f 


powers. Rich men did not seek her, because 
rich men generally seek to increase their 


might fear, and justly fear, as Charles Scot 
did, because females thus educated often 
shrink from the exertions and_ the cares 
of household employment, they are slow i 
finding out that hands were made to work 
with, and they are apt to regard labor asa 
menial service. If young men will do s 
Charles Scott did, franl:ly unfold to womes 
their real situation and their true interes’, 
explain to them the use and the dignity 
labor, encourage and stimulate exertion, ther 
would be fewer ill regulated households an 
thrifiless wives. Fanny digested the whoe 
matter, weighed it all and decided. 3 

Behold, not many months  afterwares 
Fanny in her new home. It was indeed ® 
snug home full of, comforts and_ blessings; 


sunbeains and smiles, with Kiddermins' 
and flag bottoms, unadorned by ottoman: 4 
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vans, astral lamps or marble tables. Her land I paid away my last farthing this morn- 
Litchen, too, Was near by, where Fanny was ing.” It°was very true. Her roses and ice- 
not as! hamed to pass her morning hours. creams and cut glass must be paid for, while 

« Do not come in the morning,” said Fan-|the poor seamstress to whom she did pay her 
ay toa gay acquaintance, “ you will pe rhaps| last farthing that morning had been soliciting 

and me making bread or ironing collars.’ jher j just dues for weeks and suffering in con- 

«Doing your girl’s work! eugh!” ex-)sequence of their long del: ay. 

claimed the ‘lady distas tefully. | © Will you like to do so: mething,” coriclu- 

«Oh, Lam my own girl,” replied Fanny,|ded the same collector, timidly, explaining 
bol oly, « with the exception of N: ancy Drew,|the object to Mrs. Scott. 
0 comes in when I need her. Icanmake| “I shall be happy in the privilege of doing 
, soup, and roast a turkey, and I dare say it” ‘ane swered veeny, ones rfully placing a bill 
th at can teach you, Flora, a thousand in-|in the hand of the thankful woman. Yes, 
wresting things that you don’t know about.” 4nd Fanny felt that the pleasure of having 
Flora did not wish to be taught. fine clothes and co: ‘tly furniture and many 
«] really pity Fanny, said this same Flo-/servants could be of no fair equivalent to the 
?p dssing by her door one day, weary and/satisfaction of being able to lend timely aid 
‘irited with the frivolities of a series 0! to the poor, and carry the balm of re lief Lo 
chionable calls. suffering hearts. 

Pity Fanny ! she had noneed of such pity. 

Was she not spreading the snowy cloth upon * * * * * * 

the dinner table, cutting sweet white loaves| “ Ned, how is it with you?” asked an old 

of her own making, fetching sauce of her own! friend whom he unexpectedly met some few 

sewing, bringing pies of ‘her own baking,| years afterwards in the city; “and where is 

pr idacts of her own skill and industry ; and|Charles Scott? fine fellow—why, you are 
| not the he arty “Tam glad to see you, looking well—I am off for the West.” 

Char! >y,” and her nicely broiled steak, quite) “West! why so?” 

compen: sate for the perplexities of his morn-| - Oh, I can’t get al ong here—hard times— 

ing business? ‘True, Fanny had her trials, failures—family expenses are enormous.” 

2 ca ke es sometimes did burn and the pota-| “ You won’t do any better at the West— 
°s were not always done—but then she did be independent enough to endure one-half cf 
not have the blues—they swiftly sped away|the privations here, which you must eadure 
. tote early rising and ample en ployment. there, and you will get along cleverly,” said 

1e had no time for the yawn of ennui, and) Ned, in his advice-giving way. 

never cried out, ‘oh, I am dying for the! «Yes, jes, | dare say—but its the fashion 
want of exercise;” her chamber must bejthere, and it’s not here. Ihave had a hard 
cated for, her pantry looked after, flour to be! time of it since we were boys together,” con- 

sited. Yes, Fanny understood how to use\tinued the gentleman bitterly, “ sleepless 
her hands. She was a producer as well as nights, devising plans to make the two ends 
aconsumer. What delightful evenings did meet, and when I couldn’t—w hy, what could 
they pass together, sewing and reading, or a\[ do? fet involved and bear it like a gentle- 
eclure, or enjoying the socie ty of ‘dear| man—hard work.” Poor fellow: how many 
tiends ; Charley, cheerful and happy in the/are there in the same deplorable situation. 

unsclousness that his receipts exceeded his| “ But tell us of Charles Scott,” he ex- 

enditures, was disposed to be pleased with| claimed, dashing away the memories of the 

mies so much as his wife; and Fanny re-|past, “ good fellow—I hope he is doing 
}iced in the delightful consciousness of bear-| well 27” 
lig her burden of family labor and contribu-| “ Done well! capitally! he has sucn e 
ting her share to family comforts, enjoying| wife,” cried Ned with a real relish, “a wife 
mn el asticity of spirit and health, of which! worth having—she’s no tax upon her hus- 
te indolent and unoccupied can hardly con-|band—an intelligent refined woman—with 
elve. |independence enough to begin house-keeping 

More than all this, there were bless sings, with himina small, snug, economical way— 
tisdamily could impart. ‘did her own work, managed her own cen- 

“T really cannot afford to do anything,’ ’ re-|cerns—let him always have ready money 
ied the anxious mistress of a splendid man-' ‘enough to meet all his emergencies, (for 
100 ey a solicitor in behalf of the suffering|eme ‘rgencies, and pretty trying ones, will oc- 

“Thave somany uses for my money—leur 5 sometimes in the busy world) without 
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teasing it all away upon fashion and show,” 
pursued Ned, enthusiastically, “ why he is 
the most flourishing man in town—really 
flourishing—well grounded—and they have 
got the best family of children [ ever saw. 
After all, every thing depends upon a wife. 
Why I should get married myself if | could 
get another Fanny Scott!” <A great thing 
tor Ned Green to say, confirmed bachelor as 
he was. 

The old friend sighed, as he repeated, 
“ Yes every thing depends upon a wile.” 





THE CANDY GIRL; 
-—OR-— 


MISER OUTWITTED. 


BY*J. N. TUCKER. 


CHAPTER I, 


“Run to the Post Office, Fidelia,” said 
James Quimby, who had lost his wife, and 
came near losing his own life, by a fire,) 
“and see if there is a letter for me. I per- 
ceive, by the paper, that the Great Western 
has arrived, and it is possitle that we may 
have a letter from our poor boy. Oh, that 
he was here to comfort me in my afflictions.” 

The faithful girl quickly removed the boil- 
ing kettle from the coals and left her daily 
tusk of Candy-making, to obey her suffering 
father’s request; and in a short time returned 
without a letter. p 

At this announcement, the afilicted man 
turned his face from the girl, that she might 
not witness his grief, and wept; while she 
in silence resumed her task. Having finish- 
ed it she went to her father, and finding that 
he slept, took her candy and went out, as she 
had been accustomed to do, to obtain by the 
enle of it, the means of iheir scant subsistence. 
Fidelia was, at this time, some fifteen 
years ofage. She had a brother, George, 
about five years younger than herself, who 
assisted in disposing of her candy. The 
neat and tidy appearance of Fidelia and 
George were always a good recommendation 
to their business, and they readily found sale 
for what they made. 

And not afew purchased from Fidelia, 
more in sympathy and kindness, than from a 
desire to eat her candy. One place was 
there especially, at which she alwaYs found 
a smiling purchaser. ‘This was at the vil- 
lage academy. tobert Videtto, was there ; 
the only son of a rich miser, who had _ by his 

success in business, with the aid of a large 
patrimony, amassed a princely fortune. But 
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'Fidelia, he had formed for her a warm attach. 
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aside from what he bestowed for the edu, 
tion of his son, few were the dollars that ox. 
caped his firm grasp. And his greatest any, 
ety appeared to be that his son might wis) 
good education, inherit not only his fortune 
but his parsimony and aristocratic pride, 
But it was impossible. Robert was the mow 
perfect opposite of his father—free and cep. 
erous. He had learned from his precepro; 
that human worth did not consist in the eay. 
dy trappings of wealth, nor in lineage. By 
notwithstanding the humble circumstances 9) 










































ment, and had resolved at some day to cffey 
her his hand. The frequent expression 9 
admiration of the “ Candy Girl,” which the 
old man had heard, were not lost upon him 
He noticed her uncommon beauty and nioi. 
esty,and knowing the disposition of his soy, 
felt not a little alarmed, lest there should tx 
difficulty in the way of his plans of securing 
for hima rich marriage. : 


* * * 7K * * 


CHAPTER ll, 


About two years had passed away; durin 
which time no news had been received ef the 
fate of Charles Quimby, who was in Eng: 
land. He had written, but his letters never 
reached the anxious father. One evening 
however, about this time, on going to the 
Post Office, Fidelia saw upon the list, a let 
ter from London; directed to “ James Quin: 
by, or his daughter Fidelia.” ©. On breaking 
the seal; she learned with great delight tha 
it was from her brother, and contained a filly 
pound note, assuring them that he was i 
good business, and iutended, during the year 
to visit America. 

A new era seemed to be created at once, 
in the history of the poor family. It was im 
mediately-resolved, that with a portion of the 
funds thus timely obtained, as requested by 
Charles, Fidelia should enjoy the long cover 
ed privilege of attending: the seminary.- 
George was already at a trade, where by in 
'custrious habits, he was enabled not only 
clothe himself but to contribute in a sma 
. .* hk 
degree to the support of his helpless {a 
er. 

There being a seminary of high characte 
in the vicinity, arrangements were soon mate 
by which Fidelia could spend her time! 
studies, without being absent a long wm 
from her father—and at evening both Georg? 
and herself were at home. 

With the assistance enjoyed in her studies 
from the frequent visits from Robert Videt™ 
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bo, notwithstanding the prohibitions of his 
yer, found frequent opportunities for cal- 
Die -at the humble, yet always neat and well 
vith Mianged cottage,) who was an excellent 
solar, Fidelia soon became proficient in 
ide, Most languages, and evinced a power of in- 
Dos? ect combined with a mind and heart well 
siplined, that produced a great influence 
othe mind of Robert, and entirely won 
‘ue gs beart. And when he reached his twenty- 
Bo: Mpeond year, and Fidelia had guitted her 
hool, being in her nineteenth year, he re- 
Jyed to consummate his long established 


of HByis determination was announced to his 
the Miber with due formality upon the anniver- 
im. ry of his birth-day. And although the 
od: fgroud father feared as much, yet when the 
son, foung man calmly avowed his intentions, it 
| teflas shocking to his opinions of propriety. 
ring or a moment he sat in perfect silence, with 


tuggling to break forth in one of those ex 


itions of passionate furry to which he was! 


nbject. 
«Marry that pauper, my son, if you will, 


“Bier husband, you shall be made penniless. 
* BM will disinherit you, and my fortune shall be 


ver ‘ . Aapk > 
_ fen to one who can appreciate the distinc- 
thempons between wealth and poverty.” 

“Be not rash, my father,” said Robert. 
i 


Fidelia, it is true, is poor—but she is a wo- 
man of rare qualifications, and wil! bring 
tafmpappiness into your family, The attach- 
, nent which exists between us is mutual. It 
has grown up with our youth and promises 
otenderour lifeeminently happy. I[ should 
egret to injure the feelings of a parent, so 
‘ind, and so dearly loved, but I cannot think 
ithe duty of a man to be governed in the 
hoice ofa companion for life, even by the 
eelings of a father.” . 

“Do as you think proper, my son—but 



















Ti 


nly qualifications are a preity face, and a 
imited education.” So saying he left the 
om trembling with mortification and dis- 
leasure. 

Upon being left alone, Robert calmly gave 
himself up to a careful contemplation of the 
msequences of his purpose. He did not 
ish to incur his father’s displeasure—nor 
‘id he feel willing to resign the object of his 
‘arly and only love to so unworthy a caprice. 
And he resolved to marry her and meet the 
ronsequences. With the educativn he had 


irpose of marrying the “ Candy Girl.”— | 


iseyes fixed upon his son, a fire evidently | 


'? pot remember on that hour which makes you | 


y purpose is fixed. I can never consent to! 
wn myself the father of a pauper, whose | 
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| acquired, and with habits of industry already 
‘formed, he feared not to encounter the re- 
sponsibilities of life, in poverty. ‘Thus re- 
flecting he sought Fidelia, to whom he frank- 
ly disclosed his situation. Instead of pro- 
‘ducing his displeasure, the announcement of 
prospective poverty of Robert, was received 
with delight by the bigh-minded girl. 
| “ Now,” said she, ‘an obstacle in the 
| way of our union, which has caused me much 
‘trouble is removed. [had more fear from 
your wealth than I fear from poverty. Our 
circumstances, so unequal before, appeared 
ito demand of me a refusal of yourofler. Ac- 
-customed to labor and used to the severities 
of life, lean smile upon adversities so long 
as [ enjoy my health and the smiles of Provi- 
dence.” 

“ Nohle girl,” said Robert. “I feel this 
moment, happier, richer, than were I the pos- 
_sessor of three times my father’s fortune.” 
| On returning home that evening, a plan 
| was suggested by the ever active mind of 
tobert, which he believed he might inno- 
cently adopt, and which he bad no doubt 
-would succeed. At least he resolved to try 
it. 


| 
j 
; 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Soon after this interview, Fidelia received 
another letter from her brother, apologizing 
for his long delay in visiting them, again 
enclosing fifty pounds and informing her that 
he should now defer his visit until he could 
fix his affairs for a permanent location in this 
country. He had married a lady of consid- 
erable wealth and distinction, the daughter of 
his former employer, with whom he was now 
in business. ‘The firm intended to open a 
house in New York, and he was to superin- 
tend it. With the assistance thus rendered, 
the family of Mr. Quimby were amply able 
to appear in respectable style, and the tender 
anxieties of Fidelia and her brother, ia re- 
gard to their beloved parent greatly relieved. 
Suitable help was obtained, and Fidelia so 
managed her affairs as to spend the summer 
at Saratoga. This arrangement, however, 
was only known to herself and Robert. 

And when she left ber father, with assu- 
rance that his comfort would be regarded by 


one she had left behind, it was believed by | 


her friends that she had gone to visit a poor 
relation in the far West. 

The announcement of her departure, was 
received with great pleasure by Robert’s fath- 
er, who soon regained his accustomed socia- 
bility towards his son,as he saw him apparent- 
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ly resigned to his will, and devoting his atten- 
tron to the numerous admirers (of his wealth) 
whom Mr. Videtto contrived to introduce to 
him. 


% # % * * # 


One afternoon in July, as Robert and his 
father were enjoying a short ride among the 
green hiils of their vicinity, the old gentle-|_ 
man ventured to question him on the subject 
which had given him so much uneasiness. 

“T have about concluded,” said Robert “to 
seek a wife ia accordance with your own 
views of propriety. It would be a grief to me 
to mar the happiness of my father, although 
I think you were greatly nistaken in regard 
to the worth of Miss Quimby.” 

“No doubt she was amiable, and would 
have made you a good wife,” said Mr. V.: 
“but L could not have been reconciled to so 
unnatural an alliance. And, besi les, my 
son, I doubt whether your own experience 
will not yet satisfy you of the propriety of 
what may have appeared to you a measure 
of severity on my part.” 

“ ] hope so indeed,” said Robert 

“T have been thinking fora few days past,” ” 
said Mr. Videtto, “of proposing to you. 
short visitto the Springs. I am. told the 
company there this season is of the highest 
order. 

It is really so. I have just received a let- 
ter from an old friend of mine, who informs 
me he has a lady among his fashionable 
guests, whose brother is a w ealthy merchant 
in London. And she is now awaiting a vis- 
it from him, intending when he returns to 
accompany him. She is rspresented as a 
great beauty—possessing great amiableness, 
and well qualified for the station to which 
your hand would elevate her.” 

“ T hope my father will dismiss his hopes 
in regard to this matter, said the blushing 
son, “ and let us appear as*risi/ors and not as 
suitors, for I may not be‘pleased with the fair 
Donna, and were it to be otherwise it is more 
than probable she is already ‘ engaged.’ ”— 
This pleasant retort caused the old gentleman 
to smile, as they drove into the beautifully 
ornamented park and alighted. 


CHAPTER Iv. | 


A few days only had passed, when the 
carriage of Mr. Videtto and his son drove 


dashingly up to the hotel of Mr. , of 
Saratoga, where they were warmly greeted 
by their old friend, and every arrangement 
made for their comfort within the power of 





“mine host.” A splendid room was furnish- 


- 


eae 


ed, and in a short time many visit 
introduced. Among the rest the bell, 
season, Miss Cornell from Londe { On. 
“ beautiful rich lady ” so much admire, ' 
so highly recommended by the friend oy, 
Videtto. 

“She is a charming lady, ne m) 
said the old gentleman to his son a 
left alone. 

“Yes, I should think so, surely, from, 
short acquaintance we have enjoye ad,” rer 
the apparently unconscious Robert. 

“ And would adorn the palace of a kj 
said the oldman. “ Did you mark the 
did jewels upon her delicate finge 
easy and graceful bearing ?—You may; 
upon it Robert she is of no humble ¢ 
Al lady of high rank, seeking a congenj 
it, among the republicans ‘of her sist r 
tion.” 

“ Or she may be a poor girl whose an 
tion is above her birth,” said Robert, cas 
a scrutinizing glance upon his futher. 

‘“ No, no,’ replied he, “] have seen enom 
of the world to detect that if suct were t 
fact. Your young hearts may be dk 
but not the old and experienced.” 

The old miser returned to his room . 
night with a degree of pleasure rarely 
perienced. He had long sighed to 
son united with one who would add to } 
wealth and dignity, and now that they 
he imagined had accidentally fallen int 0 rt 
company of one every way worthy of | 
and with whom there was a fair pros pect 
union, he was delighted. And he resol 
to encourage as far as might be proper, tt 
apparent admiration of his son for the h 
Miss Cornel]. Nor was he unsuccessi 
And he had the unbounded gratification in 
short time, of seeing Robert paying the me 
marked attentions to the lady. Nor was! 
in any haste to cut short their visit althoug 
it had already exceeded the time fixed uj: 
for their return. 

A leiter had been received from her bro! 
er by Fidelia, remitting a few pounds, anit 
forming her that by the middle of August 
should meet her at the springs, accompaa 
by his wife. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Well sir,” said Robert one day as % 
were indulging in a morning ride, “! 9 
concluded to marry Miss Cornell, with ya 
consent, and if granted, shall be happy 
celebrate the nuptial ceremony at this pls 
immediately on the arrival of her brother. 
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You have my most c heerful consent, my | would _ still cherish the fond attachment 
’ "said Mr. Videtto, with tears of 10) ie feels, were he to be informed that instead 
Jing down his furrowed cheeks. “ And,’ jof being atw ealthy y heiress,’ she ts indeed a 
rse nt a deed of three hundred acres o} poor orp han @ 

. best and in ———, and a check for| Not at all dreaming of the object of this 
enty thousand dollars on the —-—— bank inquiry, the old gentleman replied with 
New York, “ here 1 is a a trifle for your ex-) warmth, “ Indeed Robert, 1 could do no less. 
qses On the occasion.’ Wi ith ex pre ssions | trust m y estimate of the worth of m y sweet 
cratitude, the deed wie check were recei laughter is not based on any qualifications 
i and in a few days the money was safely! her wealth.or parentage may give her, but 










. nos sited in his pock et. ‘rom the evidence alre: ady given aside from 
The happy Robert, and the fair Miss. C., th rat, that she Is worthy of my son. 
|inofmmere greeted with many expressions of } Joy | Atthat moment the door open ed, and the 


u er numerous frier nds anc ! ac dm} ilrers, servant ushered into the libray y,a feeble nan, 


h each had won by their uniformly kind| ace ompanied by a noble | looking and inte{li. 
we 1 eiveible manners, “yn high anticipa-|gent youth, upon whos arm he leaned, as he 
‘a 1s were entertained of a 2 iediatte and slowly approache d the ce nire of the room. 

indi party on the fe stival da Cards of Robert rose immediate ly, and extending 
ritation were freely circulated, ‘and cach es- bis he and warmly embrace zt the stranger, and 
call hims elf honore d b IY bei ing’ so fortun- | intre cl uc ed to the old “Ni 


ty 
yy 
VY 


i gentleman, “ Mr. Quim- 
sas to receive one. And when at length by, the worthy father of my wife, Fidelia the 
e day arrived on which the Lendon mer-|‘ Candy Girl. ” 
ant appeared | in the beauty and elegance of} “How? what? your wile’s father, Mer 
novdmmlem—of which many less favored Ly nature | Quimby ! Impossible !” 
ere envious, and, was formally introduce: d| “Itis traly so, my dear sir, and I trust you 
the elated father, and many friends, the) will find him no less worthy of your esteem, 
sof all seemed to be complete. ‘than you acknowledge yourself to have found 
The next day’ after his arrival was the|ia his ch arming daughter, my wife.” 
entfu time of the wedding. Anda large| « But how is this?” said Mr. Videtto, in 
id fashionable party assembled at an e: arly surprise, $6 please explain the matter. “i 
o hor and exchanged the congratulations of| ‘ Be seated sir, and I will do so,” said Rob- 
r e occasion. Among whom none appearcdiert. “ I was satisfied that your objections to 
‘o th webines than the delighted father of the! my union with Fidelia were founded upon 
's soqmecessful bridegroom. ifulse education—and a false estimate of hu- 
«cia Lhe ceremony was duly pronounced by ajman worth. And when I learned your views, 
-olsmorthy curate, who was officiating in the vil-|[ was resolved upon a plan which, sheald 
t, timgge, and the party afterwards repaired to the|not only convince you of your mistake, but 
> fy loon of the hotel, to spend the evening at a|secure to me the object of my choice, with 
<sjufendid soiree, given in honor of the ‘occa-| your consent. My plan was deliberately laid 
: ingen by Mr. Videtto and son. and you see, successful. The name of Miss 
nom The next day Mr. Videtto with his son and Cornell was assumed upon her going to the 
as imme beautiful young wife, her brother, and a/ Springs, s, and her brother who was in the se- 
W friends, returned to their residence, where|cret has addressed her accordingly. I knew 





upqmeparations. had been made for a select par?|your heart, and felt sure its generosity was 
» andthe happy company spent another): _— to the event.” 

roll ening in a delightful manner. None ‘And you shall not be dis ‘appointed, my 

dit med more to enjoy it than the old gentle- ete: son. For although I had formed a 

st a. resolution, never to acknowledge as my 

1ni8 CHAPTER VI. © |daughter, one who was not equal in wealth 


A few days after the wedding had taken and parentage, yet I freely forgive you the 
ace, as the family was indulging i in a social|drama, in which you have been suc cessful, 


at in the library of Videtto, while the ad-\even though it be at my expense-—and the 
ration of the old sentleman was unboun-|more especially, since it has been so well en- 
hat the eyes of Robert might be seen glan-/acted.” 

ys archly towards the blushing wife, and! Nor did he ever until the day of his death, 
py en steadily for a moment: upon his father.!regret the event which had consummated 
a ten he said :-—“ Does my kimd father ad-|the happiness of his son. Fidelia was the 
a’ my Pidelia, altogether for myself; and'pride and joy of his heart, and enjoyed the 
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love and admiration of all who knew her.— 
And no one seemed better to enjoy the inter- 
esting history of the innocent fraud, in his 
declining day, than the father-in-law of the ; 
“ Canpy Girt.” 
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THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


Before the altar stood 
The bridegroom and the bride, 
With willing hands and blended hearts, 
The holy knot was tied; 
And when he spake the words 
So welcome, and so dear, 
There glisten’d in her mild blue eye 
That test of love—a tear ! 


And thus they lived and lov’d— 
‘Their hours were never dull, 

And heaven had crown'd their happy love 
With pledges beautiful ; 
And as her charge increased, 
With each successive year, 

The mother’s heart rushed to her eye} 
Which trembled with a tear ! 


But year had followed year,— 
As wave succeeds to wave— 
The once lov'd wife is joyless now, 
And he a drunken slave. 
Vice o'er him holds her sway, 
And from his dark career 
She tries to win him, and her eye— 
Her dimmed eye drops a tear ! 


Iler kindness pleads in vain— 
His heart is sear’d and hard, 

And tauntings loud, and cruel blows 
Are that fond wife’s reward. 
He spurns her from her side, 
With look and words severe, 

Yet for that ruffian’s sake, her eye 
Is gushing with a tear ! 


Uppn his dying couch 
Fear wraps his soul in gloom, 
When common friendship hides her head 
She never leaves the room; 
She kneels, and if faith can 
Compel ‘the Lord to hear, 
She opens mercy’s gate, and melts 
The sinner with a tear ! , 


The wife’s a widow now ; 
The star of hope shall rise 

No more for her, her bosom lord 
Died as the drunkard dies ! 
God help this bruised reed, 
Her load of woe to bear; 

For none but thou can rest her soul, 
Who cannot shed a tear! 
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* Writing for glory and printing for fun, 


but little is won.”’ 






Wii0’S VOID OF ERROR: 
Who dares to boast he does not err. 
Enshrouded in this house of clay ; 
Or never cast a poisoned slur, 
To pierce the heart and bar the way: 


Can there be one on this wide earth, 
Whose daily deeds at eve are traced, 

That finds there naught to mar his wor) 
And finds no moments run to waste? _ 


If this can be, that boast is trae— 
Live on divine and take thy ease: 

In crooked paths some precepts strew, 
That all may feel the heavealy breez 


But let us see this is not so; 
Distempered fancies oft deceive; 
Too oft we drink the cup of woe, 
In this dark ‘‘vale of tears’’ beneat) 


For who that’s joined his fellow men, 
Can pass through life withoat revile: 
Although his faults were strangers then, 
‘They’re introduced in solemn style. 


No soul that lives is free from stain, 
However strict his watch may be: 

What seemetlr loss may yet be guin, 
If self we test on bended knee. 


Yea there’s 2 beam in evory eye, 

For each to guard with watchful care: 
So startle not nor breathe a sigh, 

As all that live man’s lot must share. 


Who e’er has watched his inward breast. 
And closely scanned each treasure there, 

Knows not too well himself at best, 
But knows too well what errors are. 


THE SOUL’S IDEAL. 
BY M. FLORENCE NOBLE. 

Through my heart-dreams, sad and clinging 

Ever roamed a presence bright; “a 
Like a glorious spirit winging 

‘Through the shadow of the light. ror 
And I loved my fair Ideal oth 

Better with each year it fled, no! 
Brighter grew the form unreal, 


of 


— 

To my dreaming spirit wed. + 
Through the shadow we inherit, the 
Sought my heart, with sad unrest; the 
For the child of earth, whose spirit 
Domiciled within my breast. ne 
Then we met ; a strange surprise th 
Stilled my bounding pulses soon, : 
While beneath thy radiant eyes ‘ 
Drooped my heart like ‘* flowers at noo N 
Yet ’tis strange—that moment perished ha 
Hopes thine eyes alone could prove; an 
Thou wert al! my soul had perished, : 
Yet, how strange, I did not love! . 
Do not love ! though brightly fair N 
Shows thy forehead pure, and white; of 
And upon thy floating hair th 
Tremble gleams of golden light. th 
Though thy blue-veined lids enshrine . 
Eyes like violets in May, a4 
Yet this wayward heart of mine mn 


Will not love ;—it answers nay ' th 
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THE WILLEY HOUSE. lward along the lower levels of the many hill- 
A true tale of the White Mountain Notch.|sides in wreaths of fantastic shapes, display- 
cas ing in succession a series of the most pictur- 
BY JAMES F. OTIS. -esque landscapes, like the shifting of scenery 
ale upon the stage. In the midst of the general 
Tus melancholy fate of a well known, ®4miration excited by this scene of varied 
family, whose picturesque residence was in| beauty, we became aware of our near ap- 
the very midst of the White Mountain range! proach to a point which, we had been told 
in New Hampshire, has formed the subject|at our last stopping place, we should find one 
of more than one attempt of the poet and the|of the most interesting allen whole journey. 
romancer. But the simple narrative, with no! We had come to a sudden turn among the 
other adornment than the truth itself, may|hills we had been all the morning traversing, 
not prove less interesting to the reader than and found ourselves entering a broad, circular 
either poetry or romance; for it is one of valley at the bese of the wide mountain 
those instances fh which “ Truth is stranger|/"@nge, which rose amphitheatrically all 
than fiction.” ‘around us as far as the eye, looking on either 
It was in the year 1836 that I was jour-|side, could reach. Green meadows, with 
neying witha large party of travelers through) here and there a few trees, and some attempts 
that extraordinary pass in the mountains of) 4 cultivation, were visible in the valleys, as 
New Hampshire which is called “ The| the eye took in the landscape that lay stretch- 
Notch.” As we entered it, the rain, whieh ed out before us; and in the midst of the 
had just before been falling in torrentijlaia ted Whole there ran a noisy and shallow stream, 
and enabled us to observe minutely the fea-| which struck us all, however, as being unu- 
tures of the glorious scenery around us, sually broad and rapid in is flow. We had 
We were winding out way among the bases listened, the evening before, to the tale of 
of high mountains, springing upward from that swift torrent, and now we gazed upon it 
the level on which we stood, and burying with silent awe. 
their lofty peaks in the clouds that still hung The dark hill-sides, bounding our view on 
in dark and heavy masses above them. Theeither hand, were deeply indented with the 
mist, thinner than the dense clouds that filled paths that many mighty avalanches had trav- 
the upper air, was curling upward and down-ersed. At the foot of one of the highest 
3—18 
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and most corrugated of these, and standing 
closely upon the road side, our guide pointed 
out to us the former dwelling place of the 
“ Willey family;” and the scene of that 
wonderful and appalling catastrophe, the 
memory of which throws such a deep mel- 
ancholy over this devoted valley, was full 
before us. 


**An everlasting hill was torn 

From its eternal base, and borne, 
In gold and crimson vapors drest, 
‘lo where a household are at rest! 

The mountain-sepulchre of hearts heloved ! 
The cottage stood ; while the monarch trees 
Leaned back from the encountering breeze, - 

Ags the tremendous pageant moved ! 

The mountain forsook his perpetual throne, 

Came down from his rock,and hia path was shown, 
In barenness and ruin, where ~ 

The secrt of his power lies bare. 

His rocks in nakedness arise ! 

His desolations mock the skies !’’ 


The “ Willey house”: stands, as I have 
said, at the foot of one of the loftiest of the 
White Mountains, with a small, natural knoll 
thrown on in its rear. In the sum- 
mer of 1826, a young woman and her four 
children were sitting in that cottage await- 
ing the return of her husband and their fa- 
ther from the plain above the * Notch,” where 
his duties had detained him until a later 
hour than usual. The night had fallen, and 
the supper table was spread in readiness for 
the arrival of the master of that simple fam- 
ily. It was, though in midsummer, a chilly 
evening, and a bright wood fire burned mer- 
rily upon the hearth, and aided the beams of 
the candle which stood on the table, in giv- 
ing the little cabin a cheerful and comfortable 
aspect. Suddenly a loud rumbling noise, 
like the muttering of distant thunder, but 
shorter and more abrupt, was heard. As the 
cottage trembled with the concussion of air 
occasioned by the shock, the good woman, 
(who was singularly fair and beautiful, it is 
said,) doubtless remembered.that such noises 
had not been unusual that season, and, more- 
over, that they had always accompanied the 
numerous slides which were constantly oc- 
curring among those mountains. She put 
her sleeping babe into the bed in the adjoin- 
ing room, and resuming her knitting, sat 
down once more to await her husband’s re- 
turn. 

It was about an hour after this that a sin- 

e horseman was taking his solitary wa 

own the monntain-pass I have described. 
Feeling somewhat chilled as he came in 
sight of the ruddy glow that was thrown from 
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the windows of the Willey cottage, he 3\,, 
doned his intention of pushing on to 4 
lower Crawford’s that night, and dismoun, 
at the door of the house, which was stanq 

wide open. No one answering his all 

he held his bridle in his hand before the .. 
tage, he determined to stable his horse };, 
self; and for this purpose he crossed 4 
narrow road in the direction, as he had, 

son to rememember very well, of the ty 


belonging to the Willeys. But no such byj) 


ing was there! Perplexed with doubts, 4 
traveler tied his horse to a stake in the fey 
beside the cabin, and went in. 

There stood the table in the middle of 
floor, the candle burning brightly, and 4 
fire blazing cheerily upon the hearth. }; 
nothing living met the eye, or greeted } 
ear of the stranger, except a cat, which y 
playing with a ball of worsted attached ; 
some knitting work that seemed to have be: 
thrown or dropped carelessly upon the flog 
A feeling of horror, he could not tell why 
crept over the wayfarer as he gazed upon) 
scene. Where were the members of th 
family for whom all this comfort had be 
prepared—nay, some of whom had, as } 
could plainly perceive, within a few sho 
moments, been enjoying it? There was » 
human habitation, he well knew, withi 
many miles, and the nearest, by more the 
one half, was that one which he had k 
more than an hour before in ‘“ The Notch. 
He had ridden over the only road betwee 
the two points, and had met no one. 
went into the sleeping-room adjoining th 
apartment he had first entered. There wa 
the bed, the covering thrown down to th 
foot, and the traveler observed that the te 
ding had been pressed but slightly, and, 
he thought he could su perceive, by® 
other form than that of an infant. Tie 
were two other rooms in the cottage, i0! 
both of which he went, but no sign of hums 
inhabitant was visible. 

He returned into the open air. The nigh 
was star-lit and clear. The air was cold a 
b although it was ia August. T! 
st walked forth a few paces into " 
road. He had been in the habit of travelitf 
over it once every year, but he remember 
only its more prominent features; yet. 
thought that the little river or brook whit 
ran through the valley was noiser then! 
he had ever before known it to be; ands! 
had met with some more obstruction in © 
road while on foot than he had seemed 10! 
when mounted, a short time before, ' 
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pught, too, that there was some change in| seek shelter in the valley,” suggested the 
s level of ihe highway since he was last traveler. 

bere. But these changes, if, indeed, they! ,, y Mh ide ‘a 
“ not merely imaginary, proved quite in-|_ ae ye have gone ag ayer “’ 
ficient to afford him the least clue to t el hi, y ede oa aie, gee 
Dili aiet dite eusew dodment denesenina|' ink of that before? The tent! the tent! 
ystery y ='I know where itis. They set itup on pur- 


mor int im. : ; ° 
ge and’ more intolerable to him “| pose, for these slides are happening, at this 


i onc is ate . 
fuel nce ose alle in fhe yar ni evr iy aed 
nd rode rapicly ‘ g ‘summer they have been more frequent than 


d's in “ The Notch.” Having told the|-” ten 

ter the story of his inexplicable adventure, ; So illey had a tent put up, down 
; iby the brook. 

» remounted, while the son of the forest 

alled up his men, and all taking horse wenn But no tent could ‘be found! The brook 


pwn to the valley without los$ of time. ‘was now a swift and turbulent flood, and 
«Did you hear any noises, stranger, like, was flowing a broad, resistless stream, over 
he fall of slides from the hills, as you rode|the site of the camp of refuge; all who had 


jong, to-night?” asked Tom Crawford of fled thither were lying cold beneath its waves; 
ve traveler. while the cottage, whence the lost ones had 


«Yes, one,” was the reply; “one, since fled for safety, was standing there in the still, 
hat which you recollect we both heard, just, clear night, safe and unharmed ! 
3{ was leaving your house, at dusk.” 


is 


“When did you hear the second report? ” 


id Crawford. ; 
« About twenty minutes before I reached) A few days since, we had the pleasure of 


Villey’s,” replied the traveler.« “It was visiting the White mountains, and of making 
rlouder than the other, and continued much a call at the “ Willey House.” This house, 
onger, like thunder echoing among the) which, for eighteen years since the accident 


ins.”? 5 ° 
ounlain ‘related in .the foregoing story, had stood 


The hardy mountain forester was puzzled.| = agg ig 
Suppose it were a slide! What then? The/e™pty, in a dilapidated state, was last year 


people gone, and nothing destroyed ! ” Thus fitted up as a house of public entertainment. 
pusing, he reached the entrance to the val- But few marks of its former appearance, and 
jey, at the head of the excited party. It iM! of the scenery around, which had filled the 


wediately became evident to the practiced ek ble instances. with. awe 
ye of the mountaineer that an avalanche of/™!0@, 19 Innumerable insiances, ' 


nusual extent had fallen from the lofty peak and dread, as it contemplated the awful ruin 
which towered toward the clear midnight) —the destruction of life and property on this 
ky, directly in the rear of the cottage. It} spot, now remain. The engraving at the 


was dark, and he could not discern minute ; , 
abjects, but it was easy to perceive that a, head of this article represents the appearance 
huge heap of gravel lay across the road injof the place previous to the “ brushing up” 


font of the hous®, and it soon appeared ob-j)which it has receutly undergone. We are 
ious to Crawford that the barn, which had happy to say that the keeper of the house is 
Hood exactly opposite to the cottage, had been, l:ind, gentlemanly and obliging—and his lady 


carried away by the slide. Passing on a\~ 
lew steps 0 bay house they could per-| polite and affable. To ws the “ Willey 


ceive that a portion of the mass of earth had! House” is an agreeable place to stop at, and ob- 
fallen on the lower as well as the upper side| tain rest and refreshment on our journey, as 
of the cottage, and that the two had reunited)... pave repeatedly proved. Others, howev- 


thei ; ‘ 
See i Om er, who have less admiration for the beauti- 
The party entered the house. Everything, fully grand and sublime in nature, have a 


even to the quiet slumbering of the uncon-|dread of the place, and will not even enter 
“lous animal that lay upon the hearth, was!the house for fear that the rocks and earth 
A pest ong aoe oe — 8 which overwhelmed the Willey family, nine- 


uman life was there ! 
“They have fled from the avalanche, to\ Ev.-Gum. 


teen years ago, may fall upon them, also !— 
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NARROW ESCAPE OF TWO BOLD SCOUTS. 


| 

The history of many of the pioneers of the 
West is replete with bold adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes. 
lecture of Gen. Sanderson 
thrilling narrative of a visit of two gallant 
Scouts to the spot where the town of Lancas-| 
ter now stands—their successful fight with| 
the Indians upon Mount Pleasant, then cal-! 
led the Standing Stone— recapture of a fe- 
male prisoner—and their narrow and peril-| 
ous escape from their wary enemy, 





As early as the year 1790, the block house 
and stockade above the mouth of «the Hock- 
hocking river, was a frontier post for the har- 
dy pioneers of the North-Western Territory, 
now that portion of our State from the Hock-| 
hocking to the Scioto, and from the Ohio) 
river to the Northern 
ture wore her undisturbed livery of dark and) 
thick forests interspersed with green and 
flowery prairies. 
man had not been heard in the wilderness, 
nor the plow of the husbandman marred the 
beauties of the green prairies. 





many rich and luxuriant valleys, that of the 
Hockhocking was pre-eminent for nature’s| 
richest gifts—and the portion of it whereon 
Lancaster new stands was marked as the! 
most luxuriant and picturesque, and became| 
the seat of an Indian village, at a period so 
early, that the “ memory of man runneth not 
parallel thereto.” 

On the green sward of the prairie was held 
many a rude gambol of the Indians; and 
here too, was many an assemblage of the 
warriors of one of the most 
taking council for a “war path” upon some 
weak or defenceless frontier post. 
of these war stirring occasions, intelligence’ 
reached the little garrison above the mouth! 
of the Hockhocking, that the Indians were 

athering in force some where up the valley, 
for the purpose of striking a terrible and fa- 





tal blow on one of the few and scattered de-' 


fences of the whites, 
by the garrison, and scouts were sent up the 
Hockhockin , in order 

strength of the foe, and the probable point of 
attack. In the month of October and one of 
the balmiest days of our Indian sumimer, two 
men could have been seen emerging out of 


the thick plumb and hazle bushes skirting'a new sup 


the prairie, and stealthily climbing the East- 
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Western summit gives a commanding y.,, 
to the eye, and what is doing on the prajp;, 
This eminence was gained by our two. 


, 
venturous and hardy scouts, and from jj; filmy 
We copy from the|point they carefully observed the movetnen, ’ 
the following|taking place on the prairie. Every 4... 
brought an accession of warriors to those yy 
ready assembled, and every day the scyy. r 
witnessed from\their eyrie, the horse racing IMs 
leaping, running, and throwing the deaj, Mmm 
tomahawk by the warriors. The old sachen fi y 
looking on with indifference—the squaws, {fill 
ithe most part, engaged in their usual drydo. a 
ries, and the papooses manifesting 4]! ;), 
noisy and wayward joy of childhood. . 
The arrival of any new party of warrion fii 
was hailed by the terrible war whoop, which MM ¢ 
striking the mural face of Mount Pleasay, fi; 
was driven back into the various indentation film y 
of the surrounding hills, producing reverb } 
lakes. Then na-lation on reverbreation, and echo on echo, Eo 
itseemed as if ten thousand fiends wenfl T 
gathered in their orgies. Such yells mich 
Then the axe of the wood-| well strike terror into the bosoms of thos [ilo 
unaccustomed to them. ‘To our scouts theo fii} 
were but martial music—strains which waked if » 
Among the|their watchfulness, and newly strung theilS 
iron frames—from their early youth they had » 
been always on the frontier, and therefor 
well practiced in all the subtilty, craft ani 
cunning, as well as knowing the ferocity ani s 
blood thirsty perseverance of the savaze.liiMa 
‘They were, therefore, not likely to be circum-iliith 
vented by the cunning of their foes; andi 
without a desperate struggle, would not fliiby 
victims to the scalping knife. On severifia 
occasions smell parties of the warriors ley 
the prairie, and ascended the Mount, of 
owerful tribes! which occasions our scouts would hide in them 
fissures of the rocks, or lying by the side offMth 
Upon one/some long prostrate tree,"tover theimselvesfi in 
with the sear and yellow leaf, and again[ilih 
leave their hiding places when their uninviedG 
visitors had dssappeared. he 
For food they depended on jerked venison 
and cold corn bread, with which their kna h; 
sacks had been Well stored. Fire they daria 
A council was held! not kindle, and the report of one of their nih 
fles would bring the entire force of the lgD 
to ascertain thejdians upon them. For drink they dependediith 





on some rain water which. still stood in the 
excavations of the rocks, but ina few cays 
this store was exhausted, and M’Clelland and 
White must abandon their enterprize or find 
ply. To accomplish this mos 
hazardous aflair, M’Clelland being the eldet 




















ern declivity of that most remarkable prom- 









resolved to make the attempt, with his trus! 














































Ison, 
nay 
dare 


ir Te 


fe in bis grasp, and two canteens strung 
4103 his shoulder, he cautiously descended 
wo the prairie and skirting the hiils on the 
North as much as possible within the hazle 
thicket, he struck a course for the Hockhock- 
ing Tiver. He reached its margin, and turn- 
iog an abrupt point of a hill, he found a beau- 
dul fountain of limpid water, now known as 
whe Cold Spring, within a few feet of the 
iver. He filled his canteens and returned 
in safety to his watchful companion. It was 
sow determined to have a supply of water 


every day, and this duty was to be perform | 


ed alternately. 

On one of these occasions after White had 
flied his canteens, he sat a few moments, 
watching the limpid element, as it came gur- 


cling out of the earth—the light sound of 


footsteps caught his practiced ear, and upon 
urning round, he saw two squaws within a 
ew feet of bim; these upon turning the jut 
of the hill had thus suddenly come upon him. 
The elder squaw gave one of those far reach- 
ing Whoops peculiar to the Indians. White 
atonce comprehended his perilous situation, 
for ifthe alarm should reach the camp, he 
and his companion must inevitably perish. 
Self-preservation impelled him to inflict a 
noiseless death on the squaws, and in such a 
manner as to leave no trace behind. Ever 
npid in thought, and prompt in action, he 
sprang upon his victims with the rapidity 
and power of a panther, and grasping the 
throat of each, with one bound he sprang in- 
othe Hockhocking, and rapidly thrust the 
head of the elder woman under the water, 
and making strong efforts to submerge the 
younger, who, however, powerfully resisted. 

During the short struggle, the young fe- 
male addressed him in his own language, 
though almost inarticulate sound.  Releas- 
ing his hold, she informed him that ten years 
before she had been made a prisoner on 
Grave Creek flats, and that the Indians, in 
her presence, butchered her mother and two 
sisters ; and that an only remaining brother 


had been captured with her, who succeeded | 


onthe second night in making his escape ; 


but what had become of him she knew not. | 
Duting this narritave, White, unobserved by | 


the girl, had let go his grasp on the elder 
sjwaw, whose body soon floated where it 
would not, probably, soon be found. He now 
irected the girl hastily to follow him, and 
with his usual energy and speed pushed for 
the Mount. They had scarcely gone two 
hundred yards from the spring before the 
‘arm ery was heard some quarter of a mile 
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down the stream. It was supposed that some 
warrtors returning froma hunt, struck the 
Hockhocking just as the bedy of the drown- 
ed squaw floated past. White and the girl 
succeeded in reaching the Mount, where 
'M’Clelland had been no indifferent spectator 
to the sudden emotion among the Indians, as 
‘the prairie parties of warriors were seen to 
‘strike off in every direction,and before White 
‘and the girl arrived, a party of some twenty 
Indians had already gained the Eastern ac- 
clivity of the Mount, and were cautiously as- 
ascending, carefully keeping under cover. 
Soon the two scouts saw the swarthy faces 
of the foe, as they glided from tree to tree and 
rock to rock, until the whole base of the 
Mount was surrounded, and all hopes of ess 
cape cut off. 

In this peril nothing was left, other than 
to sell their lives as dearly as they could; 
this they resolved to do, and advised the girl 
to escape to the Indians, and tell them she 
had been a captive to the scouts. She said 
no! death, and that in presence of my peo- 
ple, is to me a thousand times sweeter than 
captivity—furnish me with a rifle, and I will 
show you thatI can fight as well. as die. 
This spot [ leave not! here my bones shall 
lie bleaching with yours! and should either 
of you escape you will carry the tidings of 
my death to my remaining relatives. Re- 
monstrance proved fruitless, the two scouts 
matured their plans for vigorous defence— 
opposing craft to craft, expedient, and an un- 
erring fire of the deadly rifle. The attack 
commenced in front where, from the narrow 
back bone of the Mount, the savages had to 
advance in single file, but where they could 
avail thenselves of rocks and trees. In ad- 
vancing, the warrior must, however, be mo- 
mentarily exposed, and two bare inches of 
his swarthy form was target enough for the 
unerring rifles of the scouts. 

After bravely maintaining the fight in front 
and keeping the enemy in check, they dis- 
covered a new danger threatening them. 
The wary foe now made every preparation 
to attack them in flank, which could be most 
succesfully and fatally done by reaching an 
insolated rock lying in one of the ravines on 
the Southern hil! side. ‘This rock once 
gained by the Indians, they could bring the 
scouts under point blank shot of the rifle, 
without the possibility of escape. Our brave 
scouts saw the hopelessness of their situation 
which nothing could avert buta brave com- 

panion and an unerring shot—thein they 
bad not, But the brave never despair.— 
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With this certain fate resting upon them, | scouts who had bravely kept their position 
they continued calm, calculating, and as un-|and bravely maintained the unequal fig), 


wearied as the strongest desire of vengeance 
on a treacherous foe could produce. 


Soon M’Clelland saw a tall swarthy figure | sing, and the scouts supposed that throug) 
prepared to spring from a cover so near the terror she had escaped to her former captors 








from the middle of the day. 
Now, for the first time, was the gir! mj:. 







fatal rock, that a single bound must reach it, | or that she had been killed during the fig), 

and that all hope must be destroyed. He} They were not long left to doubt, for in , 

felt that all sepenees on one advantageous | few momemts the girl was seen emerging 
u 


shot, although but one inch of the warrior’s 


from behind a rock and coming to them wji), 


body was exposed, and that at a distance of!a rifle in her hand. During the heat of th 


one hundred yards—he resolved to risk all— 


fight she saw a worrior fall who had adyap. 


coolly he raised his rifle to to his eye, care-|ced some fifty yards before the main body jy 


fully shading the sight with his band, he drew 
a bead so sure, that he feltconscious it would 
do—he touched the hair trigger with his fin- 
ger—the hammer came down, but instead of 
striking fire, it crushed his flint into a thous- 
and fragments! Although he felt that the 
savage must reach the fatal rock before he 
could adjust another flint, he proceeded to 
the task with the utmost composure, casting 
many a furtive glance towards the fearful 

iat. Suddenly he saw the warrior stretch- 
ing every muscle for the leap—and with the 
agility of a dear he made the spring— instead 
of reaching the rock he sprang ten feet into 
the air, and giving one terrific yell he fell 
-— the earth,and his dark corpse rolled 

ly feet down the hill.. He had evidently 
received a death shot from some unknown 
hand. A hendred voices from below re- 
echoed the terrible shout, and it was evident 
that they had lost a favorite warrior, as well 
as being foiled fur a time in the most impor- 
tant movement. 

A very few moments proved that the ad- 
‘vantage so mysteriously gained would be of 
short duration ; for already the scouts caught | 
momentary glimpses of a swarthy warrior, 
cautiously advancing towards the cover so 
recently occupied by a fellow companion. 
Now, too, the attack in front was resumed 
with increased fury so as to require the inces- 
sant fire of both scouts, to prevent the Indians 
from gaining the eminence—and in a short 
time M'Clelland saw the wary warrior behind. 
the cover, preparing for a leap to pain the 
fearful rock—the leap was made and the 
warrior turning a summerset, his corpse rolled 
down towards his companions—again a mys- | 
terious agent had interposed in their be- 
half. This second sacrifice cast dismay into 
the ranks of the assailants, and just as the 
sun was disappearing behind the Western 
hills, the foe withdrew a short distance, for 
the purpose of devising new modes of attack. 
The respite came most seasonably to the 











front, She at once resolved to possess her. 
self of his rifle, and crouching in the under. 
growth she crept to the spot, and succeeded 
in her enterprise, being all the time exposed 
to the cross defenders and assailants—hey 
practiced eye had early noticed the fatal rock, | 
and hers were the mysterious hands by which Hi 
the two warriors had fallen—the last being Hi) 
the most wary, and untiring and blood-thirsy 
brave of the Shawnese tribe. He, it was ten HR 
years previous, had scalped the family of the Hi! 
girl, and had been her captor. 

In the West, dark clouds were now gather fim ¢ 
ing, and in an hour the whole heavens were Hi! 
shrouded in them ; this darkness greatly em- ji 
barrassed the scouts in their contemplated fi | 
night retreat, for they might readily lose fit 
their way, or accidentally fall on the enemy— mb 
this being highly probabie, if not inevitable 7 
An hour’s consultation decided their plans Mg 
and it was agreed that the girl, from her in- My 2 
timate knowledge of the localities, should RP 
lead the advance a few steps. Another ad- fam th 
vantage might be gained by this arrangement, 
for in case they should fall in with some ou! 
post, the girl’s knowledge of the Indian 
tongue, would perhaps, enable her to deceire 
the sentinel; and so the sequel proved, {or 
scarcely had they docmaied one hundred 
feet, when the low “whist,” from the git 
warned of present danger. The scouts sank 
silently to the earth, where, by previous ar 
rangement, they were to remain til] anothe 
signal was given them by the girl,—whow 
absence for more than a quarter of an ho 
now began to excite the most serious appt 
hensions. 

At length she again appeared, and ‘old 
them that she had succeeded in removiig 
two sentinels, who were directly in the 
route, to a point some hundred feet dista” 
The descent was noiselessly resumed—'# 
level gained, and the scouts followed the 
intrepid pioneer halfa mile in the most Pp 
found silence, when the barking of a sm 
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dog, within a few feet, apprized them of a 
new danger. The almost simultaneous 
click of the scouts rifles were heard by the 
girl, who rapidly approached them, and sta- 
ted that they were now in the midst of the 
Indian Wigwams, and their lives depended 
on the most profound silence, and implicitly 


~ following her footsteps. A moment afier- 


th : : : meshed 
be an opening in a wigwam. She replied in the 
Indian language, and without stopping still 


pressed forward. In a short time she stop 
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ward, the girl was accosted by a squaw from| 
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'general reader. This I shall strive to do— 
beyond which I shall make no “ leaps in the 
dark.” 

The first remark when two friends meet, 
is usually of the weather. If I may be al- 
lowed a division under this head, I shall say 
ihat, in this vicinity, we have all sorts— 
‘from grave to gay, lively to severe "—one 
day the thermometer indicating summer heat 
—the next, the mercury within an inch of 
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pedand assured the scouts that the village 
was cleared, and that they were now in safe-| 


She knew that every pass leading out 


CTs 
CT. 
ied He 'Y- 


her 


of the prairie was safely guarded by the In-| 
dians, and at once resolved to adopt the bold|snowing, almost ; it is cold enough for it at 


Nero, as the school-boy said. Yesterday 
morning (May 15) opened hot and sultry — 
this morning it rained—this afternoon it is 


ck, [gg adventure of passing through the very centre!q]| events. These sudden changes of wea- 


of their village as the least hazardous. The 
result proved the correctness of her judgment. 
They now kept a course for the Ohio, being| 
ten ME guided by the Hockhocking river—and after 
the ME three days march and suffering, the party ar- 
rived at the Block-House in safety. Their 
ier fg escape from the Indians prevented the con- 
cre templated attack; and the rescued girl pro- 
emf ved to be the sister of the intrepid Neil 
ted Washburn, celebrated in Indian history as 
lose the renowned scout to Captain Kenton’s 
y— [gg bloody Kentuckians. 
ble. The principal facts of this narrative were 
ans, fag given by the brother of M’Clelland, to a citi- 
in fae zen of Lancaster—and the adventures related, 
ould proved that “truth is sometimes stranger 
- ad: than fiction.” 
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ent, 
> out Correspondence of the Green Mountain Gem. 
dian LoweEtt, May 16, 1845. 


ei Frienn Hipreta :—“ Variety is the spice 
Sor of life,” says an old adage. Reflecting a 
day or two since upon this interesting truth, 
an idea occurred to me, that perhaps your 
readers, by way of variety, would be pleased 
by the perusal of an occasional scribble from, 
ihe pen of a “native,” now located in this 
tity of spindles. I make but small preten- 
sions to literary merit, and should my epis- 
les not possess the rounded periods and 
lowing style of an Addison, or the stately 
Ptspicuity of a Johnson, let no one be dis- 
pointed. In a simple, off-hand, colloquial 
‘yle,a correspondent may communicate a 
at variety and amount of interesting mat- 
‘t,and present it in a form attractive to the 






















ther at this season of the year are productive 
causes of disease and death; or, I suspect 
more properly expressed, the cause should be 
said to have its origin in careless exposure to 
these changes. Many people, taking the first 
warm day of spring as an indication that 
summer is at hand, throw aside their winter 
clothing, (the time of all others when it is 
most needed—when the system is becoming 
acclimated to the changing temperature,) and 
substitute that which is lighter and less 
warm. Ina few days they are reminded of 
their error in unmistakable language, not al- 
ways however till a cold is engendered, 
or some other frequently fatal disease. A 
tradition of the fathers says, “never part 
with your flannels, till the sheep part with 
their wool.” <A valuable hint, that. 


Perhaps your readers will be interested in 
a brief sketch of the history and business of 
this far-famed city of spindles—and girls. 
Lowell is emphatically a place of Lusiness. 
It is the child of a day, as it were—having 
in less than a quarter of a century attained 
the standing of the largest manufacturing 
city in America, and one of the largest in 
the world. Twenty-five years ago, an alder 
swamp and cow pasture were all the objects 
that distinguished the site of the present city 
of 27,000 inhabitants, all actively engaged 
in the various pursuits of life. A vast wa- 
ter-power, easily converted to practical pur- 
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144 
poses, is the secret of this rapid growth. To 
an observer of human character, it affords in- 
teresting matter for reflection to remark the 
variety and extremes that meet in Lowell. 
We have here those of almost every kindred, 
tongue and people. The brawny natives of 
the Emerald Isle constitute several thousands 
of our population. These “ paddies,” as 
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common parlance styles them, are, as a class, 
an honest, ignorant, superstitious, dirty race, 
setting at nought the laws of health by in-| 
temperance in eating and drinking, neglect: | 
ing personal cleanliness, huddling together | 
in unsuitable, ill ventilated apartments, &c.— 
yet they live and multiply, almost to the tune | 
of geometrical progression. The frequent | 
depredations committed upon the laws of this 
commonwealth, by these Hibernians, affords 
a very considerable amount of business for 
the Police—the venerable Judge of which 
(whose salary is derived from his fees) holds 
them in high estimation in a practical point 
of view. 

There are employed in Lowell something 
more than 12,000 females. These are most 
of them natives of this and the adjoining 
States, who come here to seek profitable em- 
ployment. The factory. operatives of Low-| 
ell are, as a body, intelligent and industrious, 
an ornament to this or any other community. 
The prejudice which exists against them in 
distant parts of the country, is almost whol- 
ly groundless. They are the aristocracy of 
Lowell—by whom churches, literary socie- 
ties, lectures, &c., are supported. The man 
who forms an opinion of Lowell operatives 
from the appalling accounts of ignorance and 
misery among the ' operatives of the despot; 
isms of the old world, has altogether mista- 
ken his data. 


A great error prevails among young men 
of the country in relation to coming to this 
city to find employment. The facilities of- 
fered to industrious laborers here, are almost 
entirely to females. Young men had much 
better till the earth, than come two or three 
hundred miles to obtain a situation to labor 








within the prison walls of a cotton facioy, 
(with females, for obvious reasons, it is entir. 
ly different) and perhaps after they get her 
be obliged to lie idle most or all of the ting 
for months before getting employment. 4 
few weeks since it was said there were {roy 
three to five hundred young men from 1}, 
country here in pursuit of employment, , 
large proportion of whom must leave or pp. 
main idle. There is no pursuit so enno})i), 
to a man, as agricultare—none so honova 
Why do not the young men of the county 
soregard it? If they did, they would leave 
the dust and noise of the city to be endure! 
by those whom fate has fastened here; an) 
fot themselves enjoy the free mountain air 
and buoyant spirits of the hardy yeoman. 

There are about twenty-five religious socie. 
ties in Lowell, or one for a fraction over eve. 
ry thousand inhabitants: Public schools ar 
free and abundant. 

I need scarcely add that the great busines 
of the place is the manufacture of cotto 
goods—-and the amount and variety of thi 
business is immense. But my sheet is filled 
—I[lhave no more room for particulars—ani 
possibly your readers’ patience may be « 
nearly exhausted as my white paper ; hence 
I forbear. F. 





To Subscribers. 


We take the liberty to remind our subset: 
bers that the franking privilege will expr 
on the first of July. After that time, in im: 
king remittances for the Gem, by mail, tl 
postage will have to be paid. Therefore, we 
have to ask all our subscribers, who are 
arrears, to hand the pay for their subserip 
tions, to their postmasters, previous to thé 
first day of July, that he may forward it an 
frank it. Don’t neglect the opportunity. 4 
few days, and this privilege wil be gov 
There are many who owe us for the Gem ‘0 
one year, or more ; and others for six montis. 
Our terms for the Gem are one dollar a yea’ 
in advance; still we will take a dollar of tho 
who have not paid, if they will comply" 
our request above. 
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